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THE BIRD AND THE ROSE. 


Pretty little fluttering thing, 
Thou art forever on the wing, 
Thrusting thy bill in honey-cup, 
And drinking all the sweetness up. 


No matter where thou goest for food,— 
Each blossom has some hidden good,— 
And active foot, and busy bill, 

Can always find it, if they will. 
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Pretty bird, I’ll be like thee! 
I cannot fly from tree to tree; 
And could I drink the violet dew, 
*T would never make me look like you. 


But I can be a busy thing, 
Although I have no splendid wing— 
In every bush I too can find, 
Refreshing food for heart and mind. 


For mother tells me nothing grows, 
From the Magnolia to the Rose, 

Which may not teach some useful truth, 
To the inquiring mind of youth. 


HAPPY AND MISERABLE, 
OR, TEMPERS CONTRASTED. 


“‘ My dear Jane,” said Mrs. Carlton, open- 
ing the door of her little daughter’s room, “I 
am sorry to disappoint you of your expected 
pleasure, as it has been promised you so long; 
but the clouds look very threatening; I think 
we shall have rain.” 

At first, Jane was tempted to doubt the 
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truth of her mother’s prediction; and she ran 
to the window, exclaiming, ‘“‘ O! no! mother, 
{ do not think it will rain; the clouds do not 
look very black ; besides, if I walk fast, I shall 
have plenty of time to get to Mr. Markham’s 
before the shower, you know.” 

‘‘T do not know any such thing,” said her 
mother, smiling, ‘‘ for it begins to rain now,” 
at the same time opening the window to con- 
vince her daughter of the fact. 

The little girl wept with tears, which had 
been gathering in her eyes, and drew a very, 
very deep sigh; the next moment, however, 
she looked up to her mother with a smile upon 
her fair face, and said, ‘ after all, [ believe it 
is as well; for I shall have time now to finish 
the stockings for poor blind Peggy ; and I 
know she wants them, every day.” Mrs. 
Carlton kissed her little girl with delight ; for 
nothing gives such pleasure to a mother’s 
heart as a good and obedient child. 

As the day was to have been a holiday, 
Mrs. Carlton told Jane she might pass it as she 
pleased; she had just began the foot of 
Peggy’s last stocking; she was a famous knit- 
ter for a girl of her age, and she determined 
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to complete the work, and present them to 
the poor woman before she slept. Her little 
fingers flew very fast, while her bright blue 
eyes were fixed constantly on her work, ex- 
cepting a momentary glance she sometimes 
ventured to cast upon the clock and stocking 
alternately, to see how each went on. 

“T shall have more than time,” said she at 
length, laying down her work, and looking up 
for the first time for several hours ; ‘it is but 
twelve, and I am half done.” 

She did not, however, relax at all in her 
diligence ; and by four o’clock her task was 
done. 

Jane tied up her needles, pinned her knit- 
ting-sheath upon them, and put all away in 
their proper place. She then flew to her mo- 
ther with a happy smile on her bright young 
face. ‘‘ Dearest mother, they are done ; may 
I take them to Peggy now ?” she exclaimed. 
Mrs. Carlton did not like to give her little 
daughter pain; but Jane had a cold, and 
she knew it was not best for her to go out in 
such . weather. 

** My love, it rains yet,” she said ; but she 
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said it so reluctantly, that the little girl hoped 
she should prevail at last. 

“Jt is not far, mother; and if I put on 
my cloak and overshoes, I shall not get 


wet.” 

“‘ Jane,” said Mrs. Carlton, gently but firm- 
ly, ‘‘ at the close of a day so well spent, 1 am 
sorry to have to reprove you ; you know you 
should not urge your request so strongly 
against my wishes.” 

Jane’s heart swelled, and her eyes filled 
with tears ; for one moment she thought her. 
mother unkind, but the next she was convinc- 
ed how wrong such feelings were ; and she 
threw herself into her mother’s arms, and en- 
treated her forgiveness. Mrs. Carlton rejoiced 
that her daughter was not obstinate in wrong ; 
and she willingly forgave her. 

The next morning shone bright and clear, 
and Jane’s little heart rejoiced in the bright 
beams of the unclouded sun ; and she drew 
her breath more freely, as she threw up the 
sash and inhaled the reviving freshness of the 
morning air. 

“0! how beautiful is the morning,” said 
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she, “and how great and glorious must He 
be, who makes it shine.” 

*¢ My little girl looks very bright and cheer- 
ful,’ said her mother to her, when she enter- 
ed the breakfast room. 

“Yes, mother, for every thing about looks 
bright and cheerful too ; besides, I hope you 
will permit me to go to Peggy’s, when I have 
breakfasted.” ‘ You may, my love,” was the 
welcome reply ; and Jane’s bread and milk 
was quickly eaten. 

She found the poor woman at her wheel, 
for though totally blind, Peggy was never idle, 
unless she was sick, and much of her work 
she performed with surprising neatness and 
accuracy. Had she lost her sight in child- 
hood, this would not have been so wonderful, 
but she retained it till she was nearly seventy, 
and at that time her body was bent by severe 
labor, and her faculties torpid from age ; 
yet with all these discouragements, and ill 
health besides, Peggy contrived almost whol- 
ly to support herself. Spinning mops was 
her chief employment, and the one that suit- 
ed her best; but she also spun twine for 
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the merchants, and coarse thread for the tai- 
lors. She frequently dressed her own food, 
and sometimes that of the family where she 
lived, and she always washed, ironed, and 
mended her own clothes. 

Jane had frequently viewed Peggy’s pre- 
formances with astonishment ; and when she 
got home she put in practice a resolution she 
had often formed, of asking her mother about 
her. 

‘*¢ Mother,” she began, ‘ how does Peggy 
contrive to draw out her thread so smooth 
and even, if she is quite blind ; she can see 
a very little, cannot she?” 

*“‘ No, my love ; the brightest day and dark- 
est night are both alike to her.” 

“Poor, poor creature,” said Jane, mourn- 
fully, “how I pity her; but after all, she 
does not seem unhappy.” 

“‘ No, my dear, Peggy is always contented, 
and often cheerful ; I never heard a murmur- 
ing, or complaining word escape her lips.” 

“It is very strange that she can be happy, 
mother ; what is it makes her so ?”’ 

“‘ Religion, my child ; where that is posses- 
sed, it is not in the power of outward circum- 
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stances to take its blessed peace from the 
heart. Peggy is a humble follower of Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart; and she 
believes it is her duty to be contented with 
whatever God appoints ; besides, she has so 
low an opinion of herself, that she thinks, few 
as her comforts are, they are more than she 
deserves. But there are other and brighter 
consolations granted to poor Peggy’s solitude; 
her treasure is in heaven, and her thoughts 
are often there too. She passes many sleep- 
less hours in the night, and then she ponders 
upon the holiness and happiness of heaven ; 


she often says she shall not take her poor dis- 
eased body, or blind eyes, or sinful heart to 
that blessed place ; ‘and when I think of 
these things,’ she adds, with a cheerful smile, 


‘it makes my heart leap for joy.’” 


A few days after this, Jane’s brother 
George, a wild, mischievous, boy of thir- 
teen, came home to spend the holidays ; and 
he soon began to display his love of fun, as 
he called it, by vexing Jane continually. But 
all his teasing failed to disturb her temper’; 
as a few examples wii! fairly shew. 

Jane, one day, was seated at her little ta- 
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ble, with her slate and arithmetic before her, 
when George entered the room. 

*‘ Heigh-ho ! Jane, you wear a very dismal 
face to-day; pray tell me what is the matter?” 

“T have just begun the rule of three in- 
verse,” she sorrowfully replied, “ and I find it 
very difficult to understand.” 

“‘ Difficult ! nonsense ; a child of six years 
old can understand it.”’ 

‘“‘T dare say a great many could,” said the 
humble Jane, “ but I cannot ; if you will be 
so good as to tell me what is meant, by more 
requires less, or less requires more, and some- 
thing about inverse proportion,” she added 
very kindly, for she saw scorn gathering upon 
his brow. 

“Upon my word, Miss Jane, you must 
have had a very competent teacher, besides 
being amazingly clever yourself,” and without 
uttering one kind, or consoling word to the 
poor girl, he left the room. 

“My mother is my teacher, George,” said 
she, as he went out, and she wiped the tears 
from her eyes ; for she was much hurt by the 
reproach the thoughtless boy had cast upon 
one she so dearly loved. 
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But Jane did not continue long inactive ; 
she had been truly taught that perseverance 
conquers every difficulty,—and she soon re- 
turned to her task with renewed cheerfulness 
and resolution ; her dictionary was consulted, 
the meaning of the very hard words, as she 
thought them, was finally understood, and she 
went on successfully, with a light heart and 
smiling face. When George again appeared, 
we fear with the hope of seeing his sister still 
in trouble, she laughing said to him, 

““T am very much obliged to you, George ; 
you did me a great kindness, for I have stud- 
ied it all out myself, and I understand the 
rule perfectly now.” 

Not long after this, George saw Jane 
standing under a tree of delicious early 
peaches, which had just begun to ripen. 
George inquired if she wanted one. 

‘‘Yes, very much,” she replied ; “ but I 
do not think they are ripe ; besides I cannot 
reach them.” 

‘¢ But I can, Jane, and I will get you one, 
if any is to be had.” He tried several,—‘“All 
hard as flints,’’ said he, as he saw her eager 
face of expectation. At length, however, he 
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picked one he declared to be very fine, and 
asked her if she would have it. She held 
out her hand ;—when he swallowed it himself, 
almost at one mouthful. He soon found 
another, and called to Jane to hold her hands; 
she obeyed—and after making many move- 
ments, as if he was going to toss it into them, 
he finally threw it over her head into an ad- 
joining meadow. Jane said not one word, 
but turned about and placidly walked away. 
Her roguish brother was not a minute in 
joining her. “ Why, Jane, you look wonder- 
fully blank ; I hope the loss of a peach has 
not ruffled your sweet temper.” 

““T hope not too,” returned Jane, smiling, 
“but Iam sorry you did not give me one of 
them, George,—because I wished to have 
the pleasure of presenting the first peach of 
the season to my mother ; but it cannot be 
helped now.” 

“Jane,” said George, holding out his 
hand, “‘I am ashamed of myself; and if you 
will forgive me this time, I think I never will 
try to vex you again,—for I cannot make you 
angry ; besides you somehow always contrive 
to put me in the wrong.” 


HAPPY AND MISERABLE. 


Just at this time, Mrs. Carlton received an 
invitation from her brother, who lived a few 
miles from her, to spend the remainder of 
George’s holidays with his family. Mrs. 
Carlton hesitated, for the ungoverned and un- 
governable Louisa Tray was such a contrast 
to her gentle Jane, that she well knew her 
daughter must be a sufferer by the inter- 
course. But she was unwilling to reject her 
brother’s kindness ; George had not seen his 
uncle for many months, and she at length 
decided to go. 

Children are always delighted with riding, 
and hearing new voices, and seeing new ob- 
jects; and Jane jumped into the carriage and 
placed herself by her mother’s side, with a 
light heart and laughing eye. 

As soon as they drove off, George and 
Jane discovered they had nothing to do but 
to talk, and they seemed determined to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

“‘ Mother,” Jane began, “ how far is it to 
Uncle Tray’s ?” 

‘¢ About twenty miles, my dear.”’ 

“Do you think we shall get there before 


dinner ?”’ 
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*‘T hope we shall, my love.” 

‘¢[ remember the last time we were there ; 
there were a great many dishes and servants, 
and Louisa called for every thing, and would 
have nothing.” 

‘‘ She is the most fretful, discontented being 
I ever knew,” said George with emphasis. 

“And she somehow contrives to make 
every body about her unhappy,” said Jane. 

‘‘ She has a wonderful faculty at keeping 
the whole house in an uproar,’? pursued 
George, with increasing acrimony,—‘‘one ser- 
vant must run here, another there,—one must 
bring a thing to her, another must take it 
away,—the mother must soethe, and flatter, 
and pity, to keep her little ladyship in good 
temper; and then to fail after all—‘ How 
trying.’ Upon my word, they have more 
patience than all the world beside, not except- 
ing my little Jane.” 

We will not venture to say how long 
George would have continued his eloquence, 
had not his mother interfered. 

“* My children,” she said, “what are you 
saying ? What tempers are you indulging ?” 

Jane hung down her head in confusion, 
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but George was always ready to defend him- 
self, right or wrong. ‘‘ We were only saying 
the truth, ma’am; there is no harm in that, 
I suppose.” 

‘‘ There certainly is harm in speaking even 
the truth, as you were speaking it ; I think, 
George, that when the faults of our neigh- 
bors are the subject of discourse, it is general- 
ly our duty to conceal the truth ; though it 
never can be to utter a falsehood; besides, you 
ought to pity poor Louisa; and if you did, 
perhaps you would find some excuse in her 
education for all her faults.” 

A few hours drive brought them to the door 
of Mr. Tray, where the cordial greeting and 
kiss of affection were hardly bestowed, when 
they were summoned to the dinner table. 
George, with his accustomed propensity to 
mischief, prepared himself to watch the vari- 
ous workings of Louisa’s temper, and amuse 
himself accordingly ; while Jane could not. 
forbear hoping a few short months had meta- 
morphosed her fretful, discontented cousin 
into an obliging, agreeable girl. So full was 
she of this hope, that she could not forbear 
whispering to George as she passed him to her 
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seat, ‘Her temper certainly has improved 
since we were here last.”” “Time will shew,” 
was the significant reply. And time did in- 
deed shew, that nothing will please one who 
will not be pleased. 

*¢ Will you take a bit of chicken, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Tray. ‘No ma’am,I do not like 
chicken.” ‘Some lamb, my child ?”’ inquir- 


ed the fond mother. ‘I do not wish for any 
meat at all,” replied the little girl, peevishly. 
‘What will you have then, my love ? Pray 
eat something.” 

At length the arduous task of prevailing upon 


her to take something on her plate was ac- 
complished ; but no peace was yet obtained ; 
all was either too hot, or too cold,—done too 
little, or too much,—in short, the unhappy 
child kept up a constant succession of mur- 
muring and complaint. 

Just as the company had come to the reso- 
lution of hearing no more than was conyen- 
ient, aservant in placing some gravy upon the 
table, chanced io touch Miss Louisa,—She 
gave her hand a sudden push, as she angrily 
said, ‘I will not always have the servants 
reaching over my shoulder.” The hot liquor 
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flew in every direction ; a few drops found 
their way to the white hand of the passionate 
little girl ; and a still larger portion lodged 
upon the arm of our favorite Jane. 

Louisa had not learned to bear pain patient- 
ly ; and the scream that burst from her lips 
at the first touch of the liquid was indeed 
deafening. ‘‘ What is the matter, my love °” 
said her mother in great alarm, hastening to 
her. ‘‘Q! I am burned to death; I am sure 
I am burned to death,”’ was the terrible reply ; 
and it called a smile to the lips of all, but the 
suffering child and her terrified mother. Mrs. 
Carlton hastened to her, and desired to see 
the burn; the little girl looked rather ashamed 
as she held up her hand, and pointed to two 
or three small red spots upon the back of it. 
“Ts that all, Louisa?” said Mrs. Carlton, 
smiling ; “it does not seem a very serious 
injury.” 

Louisa hung her head. “It is not so very 
bad as I thought it was ; for I was dreadfully 
frightened.” 

“Mother,” said George, who had been 
patiently waiting for Louisa to be taken care 
of ; “here is a quiet little girl, who is really 
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considerably injured ; will you be so kind as 
to attend to her ?” Mrs. Carlton turned anx- 
iously to Jane. ‘It is not much, mother,” 
said she, holding up her arm, upon which a 
large white blister had already risen, “a little 
cotton will cure it.” “It must be attended 
to immediately, however,” said her mother, 
“or it will prove a bad sore; come to my 
chamber, my love.” 

When the little cousins next met, Louisa 
seemed quite humble from a sense of her ill 
conduct ; she inquired kindly about Jane’s 
arm, and said she wondered how she could 
bear pain so patiently. 

“Why, my dear Louisa,” replied Jane, 
“when I was with my mother I was tempted 
more than once, to tell her how very painful 
it was ; but then I thought it would only make 
her unhappy, without doing me any good ; 
for she cannot ease it, you know.”’ Louisa 
sighed, and a transient wish that she was as 
patient and amiable as her cousin Jane, 
passed through her mind. It was brt a tran- 
sient wish, however ; for it failed to influence 
her conduct. 

Louisa now said her mother had sent he 
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to take her cousin into the garden. “O! I 
shall like that very much,” exclaimed the 
little girl, ‘‘ for I do love plants and flowers ; 
and what a delightful evening to walk, 
Louisa.” 

* Yes,” said Louisa, “if the wind was not 
so high.” 

“ Wind,” returned Jane, smiling, ‘it is 
only a gentle breeze.” 

‘¢ It takes my bonnet from my head though,” 
said Louisa, angrily. 

Jane remembered that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath ;” and without noticing 
her cousin’s violent manner, she said, ‘ Your 
mother and mine are waiting for us, Louisa, 
let us walk faster.” 

They had hardly reached the garden, when 
Louisa complained of the cold and the wind, 
and wished to go to the house. Her mother 
gave her the desired permission. ‘ But I do 
not wish to go alone, mother; may Jane go 
with me ?” 

“« Let me but look one minute at this sensi- 
tive plant, and then I will go,” said Jane; 
“only one minute, if you please, Louisa.” 
But Louisa did not please ; she could not 
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be contented to stay one minute in one place, 
and she said impatiently, “I wonder what 
pleasure one can take in looking at that ugly 
thing.” 

Jane immediately put her arm within her 
cousin’s, saying, ‘I will not detain you if you 
do not wish to stay.” 

““ Jane is a very obliging, sweet tempered 
child,” whispered Mrs. Tray to Mrs. Carlton. 
“ Her temper is naturally good,” replied Mrs. 
Carlton ; “‘ and it has not been spoilt either 
by harshness or indulgence.” 

“T am afraid you think my daughter is 
sadly mismanaged,” returned Mrs. Tray ; 
and indeed I am too indulgent ; but she is an 
only child, and I love her so tenderly.” 

“Ah! madam,” Mrs. Carlton began,—and 
she would have urged her by every motive 
that can influence a mother’s heart, to have 
pity on her child, before it was too late; but 
she was convinced of the utter hopelessness 
of the task, and unwillingly desisted. 

As the cousins were returning to the house, 
Jane asked Louisa about her books and 
studies. 

“T have not got a lesson this long time, 
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was the answer; ‘I was sotired of study, that 
mother gave me leave to give it up for a 
month ; and as for reading, I hate it above 
all things.” 

“ Jane would as soon think of hating the 


light of the sun, or the singing of the birds,” C 
said George. 
‘“T should, indeed, George ; besides mother 
often tells me if I do not love reading for its ta 
own sake, I ought to love it as a means of sv 
improvement.” pl 
“Well, if I can pass examination day 
without disgrace, improvement may take care an 
of itself; I see no use in all this study and pla 
trouble.” the 
‘‘ But, dear Louisa, we are always happi- ney 
est when we are employed.” . ' 
“TI do not know but you may be, Miss i % 
Jane ; but I am always miserable when I am ; «ot 
studying, or working” — G 
“Or playing either,”— whispered George selfi 
to Jane. sayin 
“A few days after, the girls petitioned wher 
George to make them a swing. “ Do, dear he cl 
George,” said Jane, pleadingly ; ‘ Uncle vex | 


Tray has given us leave to take the best rope 
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we can find, and every thing else we want ; 
and Louisa is very fond of swinging.” 

“J will do it for you with pleasure, dear 
Jane ; but pleasing or amusing Louisa is out 
of the question.’’ 

“Try but this once, George.” 

George smiled, and went to perform his 
task. He soon returned to tell them their 
swing was in perfect order, and waited their 
pleasure. 

For one minute Louisa seemed pleased, 
and followed George in high spirits to the 
place ; but she no sooner cast her eyes upon 
the swing than she said, “It is so high I 
never shall dare to get into it.” 

“‘T can easily lower it,”’ said George. 

‘“‘ No, let Jane swing first ; and if she does 
not get hurt, I shall not be afraid.” 

George was shocked at this undisguised 
selfishness ; and he was upon the point of 
saying, ‘¢ So you will trust your cousin’s neck 
where you will not venture your own ;” but 
he checked himself, for he knew it would only 
vex her. 

‘“‘ You are not afraid, Jane,”’ said he, as he 
assisted her into the swing. 
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*‘No indeed, George ; I know you are not 
so cruel as to place me where you think I 
shall get hurt.” 

Jane had hardly swung a minute when she 
saw a cloud gathering upon her cousin’s 
brow ; “ Louisa, will you take my place ?” 
said she kindly; “I had rather see you 
swing than to swing myself.” 

Slowly and sullenly the discontented girl 
moved forward, and pushing back George’s 
offered hand, seated herself without assistance; 
but she had hardly done so, when she ex- 
claimed, “the rope or the tree is breaking— 
I am sure it is.” George and Jane assured 
her, again and again, that all was perfectly 
safe. Determined she would not be pleased, 
she then said, “‘ But the seat is not easy ; 
there are not cushions enough in it.” 

‘I will go to the house and get another 
then,” said George, good naturedly. 

“It is all to no purpose George,” whisper- 
ed Jane, quite in despair; “Jet us go to 
mother.” 

Their mother, told them, as soon as they 
entered her room, that she had received a 
letter, which would oblige her -to set out for 
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home the next morning. Jane looked very 
happy at this intelligence. “I shall be quite 
glad to get back to my own room and my old 
employments, mother ; I never took so little 
comfort as since I have had nothing to do.” 

*« Busy idleness then does not suit you, my 
dear,—nor will it any one. To be happy, 
we must be usefully, as well as actively 
employed.” 

The next morning as soon as breakfast was 
over, and adieus pronounced, they set off. 
While the carriage rolled rapidly along, the 
party within seemed inclined to enjoy their 
own thoughts in silence. Jane was as usual 
the first to speak. “Dear mother, since I 
have been at Uncle Tray’s, I have learned a 
lesson I shall not soon forget ; you have often 
told me that whether we are happy or miser- 
able, depends almost entirely upon ourselves ; 
and now I see it, and feel it.” 

“And I too have learned a lesson,” said 


George, “by which I hope to profit as 
long as I live. From you, Jane, I have 
learned that one may be patient, contented, 
and even happy, in the most unfavorable situ- 
ation ; and from Louisa I have learned, it is 
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so unamiable to make our friends unhappy, 
that I think I never shall be guilty of doing it 
again.” 

‘‘A very wise and benevolent resolution, 
my dear boy.. Do but persevere in it,’’ said 
Mrs. Carlton. 

They reached their own home safely,— 
where Jane’s happy temper continued to bless 
herself and all about her; and after a long 
life spent in the exercise of her characteristic 
virtues, she went to her last home mourned by 
all who knew her. 

Louisa, on the contrary, persisted in mak- 
ing herself miserable, and marring, as far as 
she could, the happiness of others; and died at 
last without friends, unhonored and unlament- 
ed. F. 

Stockbridge. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 


The cat’ ill eat it. (The cattle eat it.) 
There are more of them. 

Q is between them. (Kew.) 

He is a Jew ill. (Jewel.) 
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ECHO. 
From the German of Herder. 

Bevieve not the fables which the poets 
have related of modern Echo; but listen to 
the history of her, which [ shall now give. 

Harmony, the daughter of Love, was a busy 
assistant to Jupiter in the work of creation. 
With maternal care, she gave from her own 
heart, to every being as it came forth, a tone, 
a sound, which thrills through its inmost nature, 
binds together its whole existence, and allies 
it to all its fellow-beings. At last, the kind 
mother had exhausted her store, and finished 
her work; and, as from the nature of her 
birth, she was only half an immortal, she was 
now about to be separated from her children, 
and from life. How painful to her was the 
thought of such a farewell! She fell down 
before the throne of Jupiter, and said, with 
earnest entreaty,—** Powerful Deity—I know 
my form must vanish away from among the 
gods ; but do not extinguish my affections, my 
feelings ; separate me not from the beings, to 
whom I have given existence out of my own 
heart. Permit me, at least, to be around 
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them invisibly, that I may share and feel with 
them every sound, of pain or of joy, with 
which I, happily or unhappily, have endowed 
them.” 

** And of what avail will it be to you,” said 
the Divinity, “invisibly to feel with them in 
their distress, while you cannot go to their re- 
lief, nor, in any way, make yourself manifest 
to them ?—For this privilege is denied to you 
by the irrevocable decree of fate.” 

' “ Give me,” said Harmony, “ only the abili- 
ty to answer them—the power merely to re- 
peat the sounds, which come from their 
breasts ; and then my maternal heart will be 
comforted.” 

Jupiter touched her gently, and she lost her 
form, and vanished into Echo, spreading far 
and wide. When the voice of any of her 
children is uttered, the heart of the mother 
reflects back the sound. To the note of pain 
or of joy, which comes from any portion of 
the creation, or from any being, she responds 
in a corresponding note from her harmonious 
chords. Even the hard rock thrills to her 
power, and the lonely forest is animated by 
her tones. And how often hast thou, fond 
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mother, coy inhabitant of solitude and of the 
mute groves, how often hast thou, in such 
scenes, refreshed my heart with greater plea- 
sure than it could have found in the barren 
circle of human beings, whose souls are touch- 
ed by no sympathising sounds. With the 
gentle kindness of compassion, thou givest 
back to me my sighs. Others may desert me 
—others may not understand me—but when 
one of thy tones, though broken, falls upon 
my ear, I know that thy maternal love, per- 
vading and uniting all around, recognises me, 
and hears what I utter. F. 


THE YOUNG DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 
From the French. 

Cuartes, Duke of Gloucester, was one of 
the numerous children of the English Queen 
Anne, and George, Prince of Denmark, all of 
whom died before their illustrious mother.— 
Though he was a prince, and had received 
from nature a very delicate constitution, this 
judicious queen did not allow him to be spoiled 
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by too much indulgence. He was early taught 
obedience, perseverance, and habits of close 
application. He was always occupied in 
something useful ; and if he excused himself 
from his lesson, you might be sure he was ill 
indeed. One day, his instructer in geography, 
seeing him look very pale, advised him to fold 
up his chart and take a walk upon the terrace. 

“My good friend,” replied the duke, who 
was then only nine years old, “if I were al- 
ways to follow my inclination thus, I should 
become a man without knowing anything at 
all.” 

During his tenth year, the health of the 
young prince improved rapidly ; and his pro- 
gress in study was in proportion to his strength. 
In the course of seven or eight months, he 
gained a good knowledge of geometry and 
mathematics, acquired a large stock of histo- 
rical information ; and could talk quite well in 
French, Spanish and Italian. The English 
have always given great encouragement to 
the art of navigation, and taken much pains to 
teach its principles to the children of the royal 
family. Before he was twelve years of age, 
the young heir to Queen Anne’s crown had a 
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perfect idea of what was proper in the con- 
struction and equipment of vessels, whether 
intended for peace or war. About that time, 
he heard a great deal of talk concerning a new 
frigate destined to make a voyage to Boston, 
in New-England, and he expressed great cu- 
riosity to see it. The commander was much 
gratified by his request, and ordered boats to 
be in readiness to bring him on board, when- 
ever it suited his pleasure. After having ex- 
amined the vessel with great attention, he 
observed to one of the officers, ‘‘ Unless I 
deceive myself, this ship will prove a bad sail- 

I think she will always lean on one side 
too much.” 

“That, my lord duke, cannot be proved 
till she is launched,” replied the officer. 

The prediction of the young prince proved 
true. The frigate was no sooner afloat, than 
the sailors declared she must be replaced upon 
the stocks ; and after all the alterations they 
could make, she sailed badly. 

The good health of the duke was of very 
short duration. He became pale and sickly, 
and subject to frequent indispositions. Du- 


ring these seasons of illness, several compan- 
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ions of his own age were invited to amuse 
him ; and all gave the same account of the 
goodness of his heart, and the sweetness of 
hismanners. One of these, named Warburty, 
was a peculiarly cheerful and amiable boy ; 
and the heart of the young prince was entirely 
gained by his polite and obliging ways. He 
was, however, an exceedingly noisy, frolic- 
some child, and not unfrequently did acci- 
dental mischief in the gardens or apartments 
of the palace. One day, when he was run- 
ning very fast with the little duke, he threw 
him down, and fell upon him in such a way as 
to strike his head very hard against the arm 
of arocking-chair. The blood flowed in abun- 
dance. The giddy- little fellow was terribly 
frightened. Wringing his hands, and bursting 
into tears, he exclaimed,—“ Oh, dear! Qh, 
dear! What shall I do? I have almost killed 
the prince! What will the queen say to me ? 
What shall I do ? What shall I do ?” 

“Don’t be troubled,” replied the duke, 
holding his wounded head with one hand, and 
trying to embrace his friend with the other. 
“‘It was as much my fault as yours that my 
foot slipped, and I will not say anything about 
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it.’ Then turning to an old servant, who 
happened to be in the room, he said, “T do 
not choose you should tell my mother of this 
accident, for I am not hurt much ; and if the 
queen should blame Warburty for throwing 
me down, it would pain me a great deal more 
than the wound does.” 

One day, when they were playing blind- 
man’s-buff, the same little giddy-pate threw 
down a table covered with very rich porcelain, 
and broke the greater part of it. Two vases 
of rare and superb workmanship, covered with 
devices representing the glorious events of 
Queen Anne’s reign, had been presented to 
her by the duke of Saxony, and were more 
valued by her than any articles in the royal 
household. When the duke of Gloucester 
saw these valuable presents broken in a thou- 
sand pieces, he was greatly distressed. He 
was a generous-minded boy, and never failed 
to take full as much blame as belonged to 
him, whenever any accident happened. War- 
burty was in the deepest despair—~ There 
never was such an unlucky, mischievous boy, 
as I am,” said he, sobbing. ‘I had rather 
have broken my own head, than to have 
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broken those beautiful vases the queen likes 
so much. ‘I don’t know what I shall do—I 
am sure your mother will never let me come 
to the palace again.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” replied the prince. 
“7 was more than half to blame for it ; for 
I did very wrong to ask you to play blind 
man’s buff in this room Iwill go to my 
mother directly, and tel] her just what has 
happened ” 

j- As soon as Charles entered the apartment 
where the queen was sitting, she perceived 
by his countenance that something distressed 


him,—and she anxiously asked what had hap- 
pened. 
** A great deal of mischief has been done 


by means of my thoughtlessness,”’ replied the 


ingenuous prince ; “and when you know what 
it is, mother, I am afraid you will not forgive 
me.” 

* You know I have always taught you to 
speak to me sincerely, and without fear,” 
said the queen; “therefore tell me at once 
what has happened to you.” 

“Why, mother, I was inconsiderate enough 
to ask Warbuity to play blind man’s buff in 
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the room where the Saxony china stands ;— 
the table was thrown down—and your favour- 
ite vases are broken all to pieces.” 

The queen was silent for a moment ; for 
the accident really grieved and vexed her ; 
and she was afraid she should not speak as 
she ought, if she spoke hastily. At length, 
she replied, “I had rather you would have 
broken any thing else in the household ; but 
it cannot now be helped—It may teach you 
and your careless friend Warburty a good 
lesson. At all events, my son, you may be 
sure I Jove an honest boy, who always dares 
to tell the truth, a thousand times better than 
all the porcelain vases in the world.” 

The Duke of Gloucester, thus educated 
and endowed with such talents and feelings 
as we have described, might well be an object 
of pride and affection to the English people. 
Very sanguine hopes were formed of him; 
and had he lived to succeed to the crown, 
there is reason to suppose they weuld have 
been gloriously realized. But good Queen 
Anne, though she was thirteen times a mo- 
ther, was doomed to die childless. 

The illness of the Duke of Gloucester in- 
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creased ; physicians ordered him to abstain 
almost entirely from food; his disease pro- 
duced the most craving hunger ; and an im- 
prudent domestic, thinking to gain his affection 
by such injudicious indulgence, secretly placed 
a pie in his bed. The famishing boy de- 
voured it eagerly, and died in consequence, 
a few days after. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


According to the laws of retaliation, what right have 
you to pick a painter’s pocket ? 

What two species of falsehood are in the last novel 
by the author of Redwood ? 

Why would handsome women, engaged in washing, 
remind us of going to church ? 

Why has Mr. Timothy More, since he lost his hair 
become like one of our southern cities ? 

What is made longer by being cut at both ends ? 
Why is a Fender like Westminster Abbey ? 
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When we are old in this world’s experience, 
and have seen much of the cares and vexa- 
tions of life, it is very pleasant to look back 
on those early days, when the ups and downs 
in a class of geography, or the offs and ons of 
school-girl friendship, were the most serious 
accidents our young hearts had to meet. I 
well remember when I was first sent to board- 
ing-school. Even now I can see the sad, 
anxious expressions of my dear mother’s face; 
and there is a swollen and painful feeling 
about my heart, just as there was when the 
chaise drove from the door, and I saw the 
home of my childhood gradually sinking from 
my view. 

There is a prejudice against boarding- 
schools ; and, generally speaking, it is just ; 
but there are some excellent teachers, who 
know how to bend the mind and heart to a 
love of knowledge and of duty. Such an one 
was the venerable preceptress, to whose care 
I was entrusted. I shall never forget the 
respect she at first excited, nor the enduring 
affection I afterward cherished for her. 
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Still this school had its evils, and its trials. 
Some of the scholars were selfish and rude ; 
and I had always been such a petted darling 
at home, that I did not know how to endure 
all their tricks and their freakishaess. I re- 
member when I first arrived, one of the assist- 
ants led me into the room where the young 
ladies were waiting for Mrs. H. to attend 
prayers, and introduced metothem. I knew 
all-eyes were upon me; and I did not know 
what to do with my own. On the walls of the 
room I saw, ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first law” — 
‘What has been done, can be done’’—and 
many other such choice sentences. But the 
letters danced before me, and my eyes felt as 
if they were strangers in my head, and did not 
know their duty there. 

The first glance I stole at my companions 
made me grieved and indignant. A young 
lady near me was pointing at a large mole on 
my throat, and laughing heartily. I had 
always thought a good deal of my personal 
attractions, and never suspected that I had 
any imperfections in this way. This little 
occurrence made me angry, and made me 
weep ; but it did me much good—it helped 
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to cure me of my vanity, and made me bear 
little trials of temper with more dignity and 
sweetness. The girl who thus offended me 
on our first acquaintance, was for many years 
after a very dear friend. 

After I had been about a twelvemonth at 
school, a new scholar arrived, by the name of 
Miss Sarah Simpkins! In how many tones 
of derision was it repeated from mouth to 
mouth !—Miss .Simpkins was so unfortunate 
as to have had her wardrobe scented with 
musk ;—unfortunate I may truly say, since 
this circumstance, together with her name, 
was deemed sufficient cause for treating 
the poor girl with every possible reproach. 
One had never abided musk from her infan- 
cy; another had been told by mamma that 
nothing was so vulgar as musk ;—a third was 
always seized with a fit of coughing when 
she was near musk. In fine, Miss Simpkins 
was avoided like a pestilence; and the tide 
was so against her, that there were only two 
or three girls in school, who had the moral 
courage to be seen sitting by, or conversing 
with her. 

Many, even among those who pitied her, 
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were atraid to associate with her, lest they 
should share the general ridicule. After a 
few weeks, however, two or three of the most 
influential girls were seized with a spirit of 
patronage ; they took up Miss Simpkins, and 
the spell was broken,—leaving the poor girl 
for the rest of her term in quiet. 

There was great diversity of character even 
at this early age, developed among the girls 
at school. There were three sisters with 
whom I was intimate: Lucinda, the oldest, 
was gentle, persevering, studious, and gener- 
ally serious. Annette was spirited, talented, 
fanciful—occasionally almost wild in the exu- 
berance of her spirits. Mary, the youngest, 
was a strange child,—sometimes roguish and 
ingenious,—but oftener quiet, and apparently 
dull. 

Miss Guy was enthusiastic—the heroine, 
the tragedy queen of the school. 

Eunice B—was handsome,—not possessing 
talent, but dignified in her manners and affec- 
tionate in her disposition. She was more be- 
loved than any other girl among us. * 

There were many others—each differing in 
points which it might be tedious to enume- 
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rate. Some are still known tome, some have 
gone to distant lands ; others have died ;—and 
not a few have passed from my recollection, 
leaving no trace by which I may recall them. 
It may, however, be worth while to follow the 
few whom I have particularized, into after 
life, to observe how far their characters and 
destiny, have corresponded to early promise. 
I have seen Lucinda but once since I left 
school : it was at a ball, where she was most 
fantastically dressed, and though a young wid- 
ow, had all the airs of a finished coquette. 
Annette died at seventeen, having exhibited 
proofs of uncommon genius. 

Mary, now a wife and a ‘mother, is exem- 
plary in both characters. Miss Guy is an 
uneasy, irritable old-maid; and Eunice B— 
has settled down with her two orphan children, 
still beautiful, and beloved within her own 
family circle, out of which she seldom moves, 
and is little known. 

I have one more name to mention,—and I 
speak of Louisa Kelly last, because she was 
the girl among all my school-mates, who has 
made upon me the deepest and most pleasant 
impression. I had been several months at 
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school before I noticed any thing about her, 


excepting her peculiar blue eyes and black 


hair ; she was very unobtrusive, and neither 


showy in acquirements, or manner : I think 
she had the plainest and most simple air of 
any person I ever knew :—the first discovery 
I made of her excellence was on the following 


occasion. 

There was a delicious pear-tree in our 
play ground, the fruit of which we were for- 
bidden to eat; but we seldom had fruit to eat, 
the temptation was strong,—and most of us 
at times disobeyed a little. 

Our good Governess had a custom of 
assembling us in the dining room every night 
about sunset, and when she had fruit, or any 
little luxuries, she thought proper to distribute, 
she divided them among us. 

“J have some excellent peaches and 
plumbs for you to-night,” said she on one of 
these occasions; ‘‘ but I have discovered that 
the pear-tree in the play ground has been 
robbed to-day, and whoever the offenders may 
be, I desire them not to come to me for any 
portion of this fruit.” There was a dead 
pause—and then, one after another we ap- 
proached, received our allotment, and walked 
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away, quieting our consciences with the idea 
of not having uttered a falsehood,—all—every 
child among us, but Louisa Kelly! She 
stood behind, till we were all helped. 

‘What, Miss Kelly, are you then the dep- 
redator?”’ 

‘‘] have taken pears from the tree to-day,” 
said the honest girl. Mrs. H. did not speak; 
but she shook hands with her, and went out 
of the room in tears. In less than fifteen 
minutes half the fruit our instructress had 
distributed, was returned,—so powerful is the 
influence of good example! I mention this 
as one, but it was by no means the only ex- 
emplification of Louisa’s high toned, and in- 
genuous character—I formed at this time, an 
intimacy with her which [ have ever consider- 
ed it a misfortune to have discontinued,—but 
we were unavoidably separated on leaving 
school—I know not what has been the fate 
of this sweet girl: her father was a clergy- 
man in the state of Maine; if she yet live, 
there can be littie doubt of the matured excel- 
lence of a character so full of integrity and 


sweetness in the days of childhood. 
A. M. W. 
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THE MOTHER SHEEP. 4 


A patient sheep, whom love of change 


Ne’er mov’d from her own bounds to range, 4 
Was once, with haste unknown before, 
*Seen flying toward her master’s door. 
Her strange design,—unwonted pace, 

{ And terror painted on her face, 

' Attracted quick a glance humane 

That well decypher’d grief or pain. 

And he who oft in senates high 

) With mightiest of our land would vie,— 
. Now deign’d to turn with stately tread 
\ Where’er this humble suppliant led,— 
Tor warmest in the noblest breast, 
Doth pity dwell, a cherish’d guest.— 
—The anxious suitor pleas’d to find 


Her master of such gentle mind, 

{ Frisk’d round his feet, with moaning low, 
4 . 

| As if her gratitude to show. 
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) —But ere they reached the distant field, 
if Dire sounds a fearful truth reveal’d— 


Ra ake 


i Fierce dogs the helpless flock had found, 4 
ff And reeking carnage dy’d the ground. 4 
{ Enrag’d, the snowy lambs they tore, $ 
it Stain’d the green turf with living gore, 4 
if f : z peas. = 
b And o’er their slaughter’d victims stood, é 
H = 
Sole tyrants of the field of blood. e 


In flight their savage triumph ends, 
The master o’er the vanquish’d bends, 


* This fact, which occurred in a family of high respecta- 
bility, in Connecticut,—is one, among other instances, 
i where maternal love has inspired animals of a meek and 
j nert nature, with new sagacity. 
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THE MOTHER SHEEP. 


Even as a peaceful soul might sigh 


O’er battle plains, where thousands die. 
—At length he turns, with aspect kind 
The herald of the dead to find. 

Lo! in a thicket’s secret breast, 

She, her own hidden lamb carest, 
Where tangled shrubs so close were twin’d, 
‘That scarce a ray might entrance find. 
Deep in this dark, impervious shade, 
Her little charge she safely laid, 

ire she indulg’d against her foes 

The instinct new, that wildly rose. 
—To love maternal, first she paid 

The tribute of her offering due. 

Aud next, to her companion’s aid 
With sympathetic ardour flew,—: 
Adjusting well each fair degree 

Of native sensibility. 

—For this, she gain’d exemption rare 
From ills the fleecy race must share :— 
No butcher mark’d her for his prey, 
And dragg’d her from the fold away,— 
No fatal stroke,—nor blood-stain’d knife 
Were rais’d against her guarded life,— 
Through pastures green, her way she took, 
And quench’d her thirst at chrystal brook. 
Till mild disease, with lingering hand, 
Untied frail Nature’s yielding band. 
—Then all the flock who knew to prize 
Such wisdom, with discerning eyes, 
Doubtless bewail’d the buried Ewe, 

To every generous feeling true. 


Hartyord., ‘L. H. S. 
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PREJUDICE. 
OR, THE GIRLS OF SIXTEEN. 

** Prejudice, is judgment formed beforehand without ex- 
amination.” CLARENDON. 

Ellen Lee was the daughter of a respecta- 
ble merchant, who left her a small fortune, 
and a good name. Her mother died when 
she was quite a child ; but her situation was 
not as desolate as many orphans,—for she had 
near relations, who were tenderly attached to 
her, and who gave her such an education, as 
was likely to make her an intelligent and 
amiable woman. She was not what the world 
calls beautiful. Had a novelist made her his 
heroine, he could not with truth, have des- 
cribed her as possessing “sparkling black 
eyes,” “a finely arched neck,” or “an ex- 
quisitely moulded form;” yet Ellen was by 


no means plain in her personal appearance,— 


her motions were easy, and somewhat grace- 
ful, and her face had an interesting expression, 
which made one wish to become acquainted 
with her. Her manners were modest, and 
so very retiring, that strangers thought her 
hanghty; but her companions knew that it 
was diffidence, and not pride, that made her 
so shy in forming friendships, and she was a 
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general favorite among them. But Ellen, 
with all her good. qualities, had one fault, 
which often led her to form wrong opinions, 
and to commit wrong actions: she was apt to 
become prejudiced for, or against people, 
from very slight or unreasonable causes. 

When Ellen was nearly sixteen, a girl of 
very different character, came to reside in the 
village, named Julia Arnold. Ellen was 
fearful of offending, and seldom spoke harshly 
of any one, unless her prejudices made her 
forgetful. Julia, though really amiable in her 
feelings, often used blunt and ill-timed expres- 
sions; but in one thing, they were very much 
alike—they both took up violent prejudices. 

“Who is that stiff, cold, heartless creature, 
that we saw this morning at Mrs. G’s?” said 
Julia Arnold at dinner; “I am sure [ shall 
never like her!” 

“Indeed!” replied her friend Caroline ; 
‘‘did you converse much with her? She is 
generally thought to be very pleasing in con- 
versation, and agreeable in her manners.” 

“ Well, I have taken a great dislike to her. 
I can’t bear her—how can you, Caroline?” 

**T love her, Julia, because she is gentle 
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and amiable, and because she loves me. ° Be- 
sides, you have given no reason, why you 
should think of her as you do. It is prejudice!” 

“Oh no, Caroline—did you see how coldly 
she received me, hardly condescending to an- 
swer my questions, and barely treating me 
with common civility? I do not, cannot love 
such people—lI assure you it is not prejudice.” 

Strange as it may appear, the manners of 
Ellen Lee towards Julia Arnold, plainly show, 
that she also had formed the same hasty and 
unaccountable opinion of her. So, that with- 
out the least reason on the part of either of 
the eompanions, they were bitterly opposed 
to, and displeased with each other. Such are 
the effects of prejudice. 

A short time after, a walk to a delightful 
spot in the vicinity, was proposed. It was 
upon the banks of a noble river, which flowed 
silently and calmly down, at the foot of its 
rocks, and laved the pine-roots, which were 
straggling along their edges. It was indeed, 
a lovely spot. The day was fine—it was in 
June, and there had fallen a gentle shower in 
the morning, which had perfumed the air, and 
cast a more verdant tint over all the surround- 
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ing hills. Nature was never more beauteous 
—Never did she call louder upon mankind, 


** To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With Nature; there to harmonize his heart, 
And in pathetic song, to breathe around 

The harmony to others.”’ 


Ellen and Julia, had long looked forwar 
to the pleasure of visiting this delightful re- 
treat, with their young companions; but when 
arrived at the end of their excursion, little 
events occurred which marred the pleasure, 
and broke in upon the harmony of the party. 
Julia Arnold seated herself upon a little knoll 
of tufted grass beneath a rock, upon the sum- 
mit of which, waved a beautiful and shady 
pine. Before her was another seat very sim- 
ilar in its appearance, upon which she laid 
her hat and gloves; and, as it happened, just 
as Ellen Lee was about to occupy it. Ellen 
thought she had done this, with the intention 
of depriving her of the seat, and therefore 
abruptly turned her back to Julia, and mut- 
tered more audibly, than was entirely polite— 
“‘ How rude!”—Again—when Julia raised her 
hat and gloves from the knoll, and would have 
apologised for having placed them there in 
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the way she did, Ellen began to play with 
one of the little girls, and would pay no atten- 
tion to her, seeming indeed, not to notice 
her; upon which, the latter in her turn, murmur- 
ed, rather distinctly, “How uncivil.”? These 
two instances, of the effects of prejudice, must 
suffice—although they are but a small part 
of those which occurred, to render the walk 
of the young company unpleasant and un- 
happy. Let us then hasten to the conclusion 
of the scene. ‘The companions had just set 
out on their return home, and were winding 
their way along the rocks, which overlooked 
the river, flowing beneath them, when a small 
twig, which Ellen had laid hold of, to assist 
her in ascending a slight eminence before her, 
gave way, and she fell backwards, and would 
have been dashed over the tremendous rock 
beside the path she had been treading, had 
not a ready hand grasped her dress, and, by 
a sudden motion, caused her to fall upon the 
grass, on the other side of the footpath. That 
hand was Julia Arnold’s. She had walked 
behind Ellen, and had seen the twig as its 
roots began to loose their slender hold—she 
stretched forward her arms, and saved her 
life. But after her terror was past, Ellen was 
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faint,—Julia, still sitting upon the turf beside 
her, called for water. In the mean while, 
Julia was holding the drooping head of the 
fainting Ellen, in her lap. She recovered 
before the children returned, and was surprised 
and covered with confusion, when she saw, 
that her deliverer was Julia Arnold. “I have 
not deserved this,” said Ellen; “I have not 
deserved all this attention from you, Julia—I 
now see how foolish and silly I have been. 
Can you—will you forgive me?” ‘The situa- 
tion, the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
were sufficient of themselves, to determine 
her answer. 

‘““T fear, Ellen,” said she, ‘‘ we have both 
done wrong; and this will be a lesson to 
us, I hope, which will convince us, of what 
Caroline told me I should one day find true 
—that we are all likely to be too nec@ssary for 
each others’ happiness and welfare in this world, 
to quarrel upon slight and trifling provoca- 
tion—or—or”’— 

‘Or upon no provocation at all, you would 
say Julia,” added Ellen. ‘‘Well—so let us be 
convinced—and let us promise, that we will 
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hereafier strive never more to be misled by 
prejudices.” 

Ellen Lee and Julia Arnold, returned to 
the village arm in arm, in sweet consciousness 
of having adopted a good resolution. 


0. 


THE RINGLET FAIR. 


A curl of hair is sent to an absent father with a letter 
fancied to be written by the infant child. 


AFFECTION sends this ringlet fair,— 
Tis a curl of thy own boy’s sunny hair, 
For thee, dear father. 


"Twill speak of the love that lives for thee, 
E’en though thou cross the deep blue sea, 
From home, my father. 


My mother often talks of you, 
And tells me many stories too, 
As you will, father. 
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When you come back to see us all;— 
As I do often long to call 
Your name, dear father- 


wee, 


RES 


I’in learning many pretty things, 
And daily, when my mother sings 
Me fast asleep— 
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I try to join her loving song ;— 
Oh, do not make it very long 
Till you come back. 


And I am trying too, to walk, 
I think I very soon shall talk 
And say, “ my father.”’ 


My mother says that I’ve your smile,— 
And then, though her heart droops the while, 
She sings again, 


That song that I do love to hear,— 
It is about you, father dear,— 
Oh do come home to us; 


I’ll never cry—nor make a noise, 
But play with all the pretty toys, 
That you have given. 


I’ll love and kiss you all the day, 
And ring my coral bells at play 
With you, dear father. 


How often in my cradle bed, 
My guardian angels round me shed ' 
Sweet thoughts of love; 


And then I fancy mother’s near, 
And you beside her, father dear, 
To watch us both : 


And yester morn, a Spirit said 
That many days would not have fled 
Ere you came home. 
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But Oh, I cannot tell you now 
The many thoughts that cross my brow; 
But this I feel, 


You'll very quickly be with all 
Who love you dearest,—and I’ call 
Your name, my own dear father. 


p**: 


THE OAK “AT HOME.” 

In the vicinity of the gay and flourishing 
town of Clinton, is a venerable growth of oaks, 
whose lofty tops catch the first rays of the mis- 
ing sun, and seem crowned with a golden dia- 
dem; while the thick branches have become so 
interwoven, that scarce a ray, can by stealth, 
find its way to the ground. This grove, has 
long been the favorite resort of the inhabitants 
of Clinton. The young and romantic, the 
grave and the thoughtful, have alike sought its 
shade; and could its leaves be endued with 
eloquence, it might reveal many a daring 
scheme, melancholy story, or tender tale. A 
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party of young ladies, during the last summer, 
resorted more frequently than before, to the 
western side of this grove, where, grouped un- 
der a lofty oak, which stretched its branches 
so as to form a verdant canopy over their 
heads, and afford both quiet and shade, 
they would unfold their hearts to each other. 
It was a bright afternoon, in the beginning of 
October, when a party of young people sought 
this favorite retreat, to talk over the pleasures 
of a great fete, lately given in the neighbour- 
hood, where art and nature had been tasked, 
to furnish forth the entertainment of the even- 
ing. Each forgot her disappointments and 
vexations, or prudently concealed them; while 
“rns were their descriptions of the apart- 
: » guests, and the whole enchantments of 
the scene, that even the Oak, beneath which 
they were reposing, became less sturdy, 
and bowed to listen; while a neighbouring 
Sapling was so enamoured of the scene de- 
scribed, that she secretly resolved to solicit the 
parent Oak, to give a similar fete to the forest 
trees. KnoWing her mother to be unyielding 
in her old-fashioned notions, she prepared 
herself with arguments addressed to her pride, 
34* 
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and after the young people had dispersed, 
spoke to her as follows—‘ Well, mother, | 
think these elves, tlie highest of whom, could 


not reach your lowest branches, have given a 


famous account of their festivities, enough to 
excite the envy of all our race,—and to think 
that we, the nobility of the forest, have only 
the privilege of showing our leaves at their 
entertainments, placed against the wall to 
form the drapery to some gaudy bunch of 
flowers—I declare it is too degrading; and do, 
mother, think of the advantages of showing off 
our extensive and royal family, at a fete of 
this kind,—and how it would bring me into 
notice, polish me, and fit me for better society 
than these tiresome, old-fashioned people t 
me, some of whom, do not change ne 4 
the year round.” ‘The old Oak was con- 
siderably moved by this reflection on her 
old friends, and would have discoursed to her 
sapling on the imprudence of deserting ancient 
and tried friends, who have shared with us the 
storms and rigour of life, for those gay sum- 
mer associates, who sport with us in our sun- 
shine, but fly a clouded sky. She would have 
told her, that dignified retirement is honor- 
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able, and that to be able to show off at a fete, 
is no desirable distinction; but she well knew 
that the maxims of age and experience are 
seldom heeded by the young and gay; so re- 
solving to fall in with the wishes of the sap- 
ling, as far as consistent with her dignity and 
age, she addressed her to this effect—‘“‘ I have 
stood on this spot many, many years, and 
have seen generations rise and fall; but a 
scheme like this you propose, has never be- 
fore entered the heart of an oak: however, 
being disposed to gratify your wishes, I will 
consent to the request, provided, you take 
upon yourself, the arrangement of the affair, 
since my old fashioned habits are quite at 


ance with such a scene; but as propriety 
a do not change with the fashion, 
I Wish to be consulted on some points.”” The 
sapling, who had always before found her 
mother unyielding in her aversion to modern 
usages and amusements, was quite as much sur- 
prised as delighted at the ready acquiescence, 
and resolved to improve the present moment, 
lest she should say, as she was often wont, “TI 
have thought better, child, of this; ’tis all folly.” 
So she began to settle the preliminaries of 
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time and place, number and quality of guests 
to be invited. The spot she named as the 
scene of their revels, was a large space of 
cleared ground, just in the vicinity, round 
which still flourished in majestic pride and 
beauty the lords of the forest, and beneath 
their protecting shade the rising generation 
destined soon to fill their places. The old 
Oak made no objection to the spot; for as it 
opened on a large mountain, richly adorned 
with stately sycamores, walnuts, maples, firs, 
&c., she thought it would be a good opportu- 
nity to notice these Highland Chiefs, her allies. 
‘< Mother,” said the sapling, ‘‘ I wish we were 
furnished with bireh-bark for our cards of in- 
vitation, which must be sent out at le : 
month before hand.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” sai@gghe 
mother, “I need but whisper it to my nearest 
neighbour, and a zephyr will convey it to the 
remotest bounds of the forest; so that those 
who are inclined to visit us, can be here at a 
day’s notice. A month, child! why half our 
circle of friends and relations, may be cut 


down, withered, and consumed in that time; | 


and we ourselves fall before the stroke of the 
woodman,—or, at best, our beautiful garments 


 —— — 
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of green, orange and scarlet, be stripp’d off by 
the November blast.” ‘These expostulations 
were lost upon the sapling who, in the pride 
of youth and beauty, could not dream of de- 
cay, or the more sudden strokes of fate. She 
thought only of the mild Indian summer, which 
would prolong her verdure, and the full har- 
vest-moon, which would light the company to 
their revels. So the mother, which is no 
unusual case, was argued out of her old- 
fashioned ignorance, by the wordy wisdom of 
her young descendant, and consented to be 
“at home, Harmony Grove, Nov. 2d;” and 
they went on to name the guests to be invited. 

*¢ Of course, my child, the family of Oaks, 
must be first on your list; and you are aware 
it is pretty extensive.” ‘Hold mother,” cried 
the sapling, peevishly, (and writhing with a 
twist which she never after out-grew)—“don’t 
insist that all the branches of our family must 
be here! There are the dwarfs and the scrubs, 
and many more of our species, which the 
world would never suspect to be our relations 
did we not bring them into notice; and I have 
often doubted myself, whether a drop of our 
royal sap ever found its way into their veins. 
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Besides, mother, times have altered since you 
were an acorn; it is not now thought neces- 
sary to notice one’s relations in humble life, on 
occasions like this; but if you insist on their 
being here, I hope you will contrive to keep 
them in the shade, where they may not be 
seen by Lord Sycamore, and Lady Magnolia; 
they would consider it a sad offence to their 
dignity to be placed in such company.” 

Her mother was grieved at the false pride 
of the sapling, and said, with some gravity, 
“T trust I shall ever measure my dignity, not 
by the length of shade I cast on those be- 
beneath me, but rather, by the firmness of my 
foundation, and the soundness of my heart. 
Times have indeed strangely altered; and I see 
a hollow-hearted generation rising around me; 
but go on with your list. You have named 
one of great dignity and surpassing loveliness, 
the Lady Magnolia,—but should she come in 
southern style, with a numerous retinue of 
friends and attendants, I am afraid they will 
find themselves but poorly accommodated.” 

“Oh, mother, give yourself no uneasiness on 
that point; they will not mind being squeezed; 
and as it is the fashion to stand they will occupy 
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but little space. We will send cards to the Wal- 
nuts,—though I doubt if they condescend to 
make their appearance,—they are so lifted up, 
since one of their family has attracted so much 
notice, become a traveller, and is to make the 
tour of Europe, to exhibit her immense bulk; 
though, after all their boast, I doubt if she ever 
has the honour ofsheltering a royal fugitive, as 
we have done; however, I hope they will come; 
for after her return, she may give a party in 
European style; and I heard Miss Annessly 
say, when seated beneath your branches, that 
in fashionable life those only are invited, who 
can return the civility. I wish we could 
avoid noticing the Chesnuts; they are such a 
rough, uncivilized race,—always cracking their 
jokes, and collecting a mob of urchins around 
them to catch them as they fall. ‘The Horse- 
Chesnut, to be sure, is placed in good society, 
and is quite trim and genteel in its appearance, 
though it has now laid aside the gay plume of 
flowers, with which it was a few months ago 
so richly adorned, and does not appear to so 
great advantage as the Mountain Ash, in her 
rich scarlet ornaments; this is her season of 
pride and glory,—and I expect we shall be 
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quite dazzled by her splendour. The Maples 
too, will have put on their gorgeous drapery, 
and appear in gay colours; while they dispense 
sweets so liberally, they will always have 
friends and admirers.”’ 

Here the parent Oak interposed, to name 
an old friend, whom she thought ranked be- 
fore some that had been mentioned. ‘ Yow 
have forgotten the venerable Elm, who must 
by no means be omitted, though I am almost 
ashamed to expose my folly, by sending her 
an invitation. Our neighbouring cottages can- 
not spare her protecting branches; so we will 
send for some of those which grace the public 
avenues. The Yews and Cypresses we must 
invite, on some other occasion.”? ‘‘ Yes, mo- 
ther, on occasion of our obsequies, not on 
a gala-day. Those dismal creatures would 
throw a gloom over the whole company; be- 
sides, they could not enjoy themselves, unless 
they were whispering an elegy. ‘There is a 
group of young Aspens, with whom I have a 
passing acquaintance; we may as well invite 
them,—they will serve to keep conversation 
alive, by their perpetual whisper. The Pop- 
Jars, Pines and Firs, I hope will be sociable 
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with each other; for they are too stiff and 
awkward to mingle in the crowd, and would 
not bend obeisance, unless old Boreas him- 
self, should preside at our feast. I have a 
notion we had better make him chief musi- 
cian; his inspiring tunes, would set us all 
dancing; and it would be amusing, to see the 
awkward motions of some, the clumsy gestures 
of others, and the unbending dignity of those 
matrons, who never liked his familiarities. 
Send him a card, and enclose one to sweet 
Kolus and Zephyrus,—I admire their gentle, 
sports and winning attentions. Familiar as I 
am with them, I can never see them approach 
without being moved. It is amusing to see 
the stately dignity of those prudish Firs and 
Pines, reserving their best bows and courtesies 
for Boreas, whom alone they seem to respect. 
Much he values their condescension, and well 
he repays it; but this is the'way ofthe world.” 
‘¢ Stop! my child, and be less severe on one 
who has so long spared us; though you may 
think such gentleness rather unfashionable. 
Let us think of our entertainment. Since na- 
ture has been lavish of her bounties, we can 
have the choicest fruits for the gathering.” 
35 
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*¢ What, mother, do you think our viands are 
to be? not those homely productions scattered 
around us; this would be exceedingly vulgar! 
No article that is not foreign, must appear at 
our entertainment; and even those must be so 
disguised, that their origin cannot be traced, 
or their native flavour detected.” 

They. were going on farther to discuss this 
important topic, when they were interrupted 
by. an ominous sound—It was not the light, 
fairy tread of some gay-hearted maiden; it 
was the quick, bustling step of the man of 
business. If the truth must be told, it was a 
land surveyor, that enemy to sylvan beauties,— 
who finding this lofty Oak directly in the 
way of a new road he was laying out to short- 
en the distance to Clinton, gave her a most 
unfeeling stroke, the report of which echo 
bore along the neighbouring mountain. The 
Oak groaned, and fell in the stillness of the 
forest. 

I am sorry to say, though the morning 
found the sapling bathed in tears, the bright 
rays of the sun soon dried them; and grief for 
her mother, began to give place to regrets 
for the party, which, for decency’s sake, she 
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knew must be deferred to another season. If 
she survives the progress of improvement in 
that neighbourhood, we may yet be favoured 
with an account of this projected entertainment. 


Marblehead. M. H 


CHILDHOOD. 


GREY morning o’er the mountain peers : 
To heaven the stars are gliding back, 
Ere yet the “ prying eye of day” 
Shall mark their noiseless track. 
There’s not a sound in doors, or out: 
The very birds are yet asleep : 

The field flowers open silently : 

The breeze just whispers and goes by ; 
And mountain-buds, that steep 

Their perfume in the dews of night, 
Lie coldly in the lingering‘ light. 


A shout !—The spell is broken up— 
The valley echoes with the sound— 
The voice of gladness and of mirth,— 
°Tis heard by all around :— 

The gladsome voice of childhood, free ! 
My own delighted, laughing boy ! 

Just waking with the new born day,— 
The voice of rapture must have way, 
His heart is full with joy ;— 

And on his lone couch as he lies, 

He sings to tel! his extacies ! 
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' He sings aloud—a medley mass 
Of nursery rhyme, and infant lore,— 
No matter what the glorious theme, 
He sings it o’er and o’er,— 

“He recks not, he, of such as may 
These clamorous sounds annoy, 
Who, half. awakened, catch the strain 
And murmuring turn to rest again ; 
He thinks of nought but joy : 

Of grief or pain his heart is free, 

And earth and sky are fair to see ! 


Who would not be a little child, 
E’er yet the shade of earthly care 

Hath fallen upon his happy heart, 

And chased the sunshine there ? 

With Wisdom’s wreath, with Fancy’s fire 
Hereafter let thy bosom glow ; 

But holy childhood’ blessed smile, 

Oh let it linger yet awhile 

Upon thy cherub brow ! 

Shout on my boy! yet undefiled, 

Pour out thy happy heart, my child. A. M. W. 
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Psavm lvi. 8,—* Put thou my tears into thy 
bottle.”” It was a part of the funeral rites of 
the Romans to put a vial full of tears in the 
urn, which contained the ashes of their friends, 
or on the sepulchres of the deceased. This 
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was done as a memorial of the distress and 
affliction of the surviving relatives. Some 
have supposed, that this custom was more an- 
ciently in use among the Eastern nations, and 
especially among the Hebrews, and have ac- 
cordingly thought this passage of Scripture to 
be an allusion to it. The meaning would then 
be, let my distress, and the tears I shed in con- 
sequence of tt, be ever before thee, and excite thy 
kind remembrance of me. Morier, a recent 
traveller in Persia, suggests, however, anoth- 
er allusion as an illustration of these words. 
The Persians have a grand ceremony in cele- 
bration of the death of Imam Hossein, a re- 
nowned martyr among them. A sort of dra- 
matic representation of his sufferings and 
death is exhibited. “In the very tragical 
parts,” says Morier, “most of the audience 
appeared to cry very unaffectedly; and as I 
sat near to the Grand Vizier, and to his neigh- 
bor the priest, I was witness to many real tears 
that fell from them. In some of these mourn- 
ful assemblies, it is the custom for a priest to 
go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the falling tears, 
35* 
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and which he then squeezes into a bottle, pre- 
serving them with the greatest caution. This 
practically illustrates that passage in the fify- 
sixth Psalm—‘ put thou my tears into thy bot- 
tle.” Some Persians believe, that in the ago- 
ny of death, when all medicines have failed, 
drops of tears so collected, put into the mouth 
of adying man, have been known to revive him; 
and it is for such use that they are collected.” 


Matruew v. 41,—‘‘ And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 
Among the ancient Persians, when messen- 
gers were despatched for any purpose by the 


royal authority, they were empowered to press 
horses, ships, and even men, to assist them in 
hastening the accomplishment of their busi- 
ness. In the modern government of Persia, 
similar officers are employed to carry mes- 
sages between the court and the provinces. 
They are called chappars. When a chappar 
sets out, he is provided with a single horse; 
and when that is weary, he has authority to 
dismount the first man he meets, and to take 
his horse; and any one, who should refuse to 
let him have his horse, would be considered as 
committing an unpardonable crime. A simi- 
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lar regulation existed among the Jews. ‘They 
were compelled by the Roman governors, or 
tetrarchs, to furnish horses for the public mes- 
sengers, and likewise themselves to accompany 
them, when it was necessary, or when they 
were required to do so. These messengers 
were sometimes very overbearing, and made 
use of the temporary authority, which they en- 
joyed, to treat with insolence and contempt all 
who came in their way. Our Saviour alludes 
to these facts in Matthew v. 41, and directs his 
hearers to render double the service which 
might be required of them in this way, rather 
than make a violent resistance, or an unavail- 
ing opposition. 


Matrtuew v. 47,—‘“‘And if ye salute your 
brethren only,” &c. Our Saviour here refers 
to the salutations, which were in use as signs 
of civility or respect. Among the Eastern 
nations, these salutations diffe: considerably, 
according to the rank of the persen addressed; 
and some of them would seem to us, with our 
more simple and independent manners, very 
strange, and disgracefully servile. The com- 
mon salutation is by laying the right hand on 
the bosom, and bending the body a little. But 
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when a person of great rank is addressed, they 
bow almost to the ground, and kiss the hem of 
his garment. Inferiors, in order to manifest 
great deference and respect, kiss the knees 
and the feet of their superiors. Lord Macart- 
ney was sent as the English ambassador to 
China, in 1793: and when he was introduced 
to the emperor of China, it was observed, that 
every one of the Chinese prostrated them- 
selves upon the ground, and at the grand cere- 
mony of the emperor’s birth-day, the people 
kneeled and bowed nine times, with as much 
awe and solemnity as if they had been wor- 
shipping a deity. 
F. 


CHARADE, 

My first is nothing but a name; 
My second is more small; 
My whole is of so little fame, 

It has no name at all. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 


The animal sent was an antelope; (Aunt elope.) 
The fruit returned was a cantelope. (Can’t elope.) 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
Boy.—THE butterfly does nought but play 


All the long, long, sunny day. 
You say God made the butterfly 
To frolic so—Why may not I? 


Aunt M.—The butterfly’s a foolish thing, 
Chased only for his showy wing— 
He lives a day or two, and dies,— 


It is no matter where he flies. 


Boy.—I’ve got my lesson long ago 
So after the butterfly I’ll go. 
I love to chase him off the flowers, 
And wet his wing with pop-gun showers. 


Aunt M.—But the fly was made to suck the flowers, 
It is his food, as milk is ours; 
And if he cannot read and spin, 


The butterfly commits no sin. 


Boy.—But if I waste my precious time, 


I thall be guilty of a crime. 
In peace let harmless insects die,— 
Dunces may chase the butterfly. 
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Francis.—Cousin John, I wish you would 
tell me what an eyestone is. Aunt Betty sent 
and got one this morning, and put it in George’s 
eye; but I should have thought such a piece 
of gravel would have made it worse, instead 
of better. 

Cousin John.—You are quite right, my in- 
quisitive cousin; and you have spoken more 
like a philosopher, than nine tenths of the men 
and women. To say the truth, an eyestone 
is nothing but a small pebble,—or rather, it is a 
fanciful notiou that a small body, composed of 
a certain substance, and of a shape adapted 
to rest and slide on the ball of the eye, is en- 
dued with the power of finding or attracting, 
and taking out of that delicate and beautiful or- 
gan, any dust, insect or other unnatural matter, 
which may chance to enter and give pain. 
"Francis. —How precious such a stone would 
be; but from what you say, I suppose it is no 
more real than the philosophers stone, of which 
you told me the other day. 

Cousin John.—As to its value, I cannot 
say that I quite agree with you. There 
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is no difficulty in removing dirt from the eye, 
if the lid be lifted and pushed out of the way 
without trembling, or starting; the eye turned 
upward, downward or sideways; and a silk 
handkerchief, or other cloth of a soft texturc, 
applied, the mote will readily adhere to 
it. I have seen skilful and humane sur- 
geons handle the eyes, and they did not mince 
matters, as mothers do, but performed at 
once, what was necessary to remove pain. In 
your allusion to the philosopher’s stone, you 
are perfectly right; and much it rejoices me 
to find, that the frolicsome Frank, who, I 
thought, had rather bestride a broomstick, 
swing behind the chaise, or run among the 
calves, at the expense of a kick, than to learn 
any thing useful, has so well treasured up 
what I said to him, 

Francis.—Cousin John, I love you, and I 
will try to remember every thing you say; 
for papa says, you have studied your books 
very hard; and papa loves you too, and says, 
he is sorry you are a soldier, because sol- 
diers are very idle people when there is no 
war; and he says, that is very bad for the 


mind; but I think it will be a thousand times 
36 
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worse, when there is a war; because, then 
you would go and fight; and if you should be 
killed, it would break your poor mother’s 
heart. 

Cousin John.—W ell, Master Frank, you play 
the orator better than many of those whom I 
have heard in Congress; and you stick to the 
text as well, to say the least of it, as the orator 
of Roanoke. Let us return to our subject, 
which was the eyestone; perhaps, as you re- 
membered so well about the philosopher’s stone, 
you will remember if I tell you, how the eye- 
stone, so called, is formed, where it is found; 
what are its real effects when applied to the 
eye; and how it produces them. 

Francis.—Indeed [ should, cousin. 

Cousin John.—The eyestone, so called, is 
formed by particles of a substance, called car- 
bonate of lime, which is mixed with the water 
of many lakes, ponds, springs and brooks; 
this substance is held in the water, as su- 
gar is held in your tea, after it is melted; 
but if you throw in some vegetable, animal, or 
mineral body, the particles of lime will be de- 
posited equally, on all sides of it, and it will be 
turned into a stone. Thus, if an egg, or a 
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shell of a fish, or a bit of wood, be thrown 
into the water, filled with this substance, it is 
soon coated, and becomes hard, while at the 
same time, it retains perfectly its shape. You 
have seen the bunch of nectarines, which I 
brought from Portugal? 

Francis.—Yes, cousin. 

Cousin John.—Those are aspecimen. Vari- 
ous instruments are made by putting cer- 
tain kinds of wood into such water. Fishes 
and shells petrified, are found everywhere; 
and 1 have seen, in the British Museum, 
an entire man, who was turned to stone,—reali- 
zing the fables of Ovid, which you will read, if 
you live and are a good boy. The Indians of 
this country understood this process perfectly, 
and their most curious instruments and cary- 
ings are in wood, afterwards hardened, in the 
way of which I speak. The eyestone is a 
deposite of the carbonate of lime on some very 
small and round body, as a seed, or small shell. 
They are picked up by boys in various places 
by the side of the water. I am told that a 
good many are found in and about Providence, 
on the banks of the streams. They sell them 
to the apothecaries for a trifle, and the apoth- 
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ecaries sell them again for fourpence half-pen- 
ny apiece, to al! who are credulous enough to 
buy and use them. Like all other stones, form- 


ed in the same way, they are of a porous, spon- 


gy texture, and have a considerable power of 


taking up water or other fluid body. The 
best explanation which I have heard of the 
effect which they produce, is this: Being pla- 
ced between the eyeball and eyelid, they ex- 
cite the part which they touch; that part moves, 
just as your flesh trembles when you are too 
cold, or too warm, or suffer the prick of a pin; 
and this movement of the part puts the stone 
in motion, which, by its smoothness and its 
figure, a little hollow on one side, and round 


on the other, and by the successive motions of 


the parts it touches, is easily continued quite 
round the eye. It is said, by those who can 
believe in such whims, that it visits every part 
of the surface of the eye, searches for par- 
ticles to be removed, attracts and absorbs 
them, and carries them off as industrioughy as 
any coal-heaver. And a very sensible la- 
dy once told me, witha grave face, that she 
had seen an eyestone sent after a presump- 
tuous fly that lit in a lady’s eye; the little agent 
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returned with the culprit drawn right into a 
little hole in the centre, like a naughty boy in 
the stocks. 

Francis.—Do you think they would be so 
much used, if they did no good at all? 

Cousin John.—Perhaps not; I suppose they 
may do good sometimes,—but oftener evil. Dr. 
Reynolds told me, that frequently people came 
to him with inflamed eyes, and on lifting the 
lid an eyestone dropped out, and they were 
relieved directly. Still I do suppose, that in 
addition to the motion, which the contact of 
the stone with the eye produces, the increase 
of water in the eye about the part touched by 
the stone, may contribute to carry off little 
motes, which are in the eye, and cause pain. 
It is said that the eyestone, when it has done 
its office, returns directly, and drops out.— 
When I first heard these things, I thought it 
was witchcraft; but observation has convinced 
me that the eyestone does nothing more than 
any other unnatural substance in the eye—it 
passes along the ball, and descends to the in- 
ner corner, and is there discharged. 

Francis.—Cousin, did you ever try one? 

Cousin John.—Y es—not long ago, on a dry 
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and windy day, I rode over the Milldam, and 
received abundance of dirt in my eyes. I 
happened to ride with a Director of the Cor- 
poration, and he was distressed to see his road 
blown away,—for indeed it looked like the fly- 
ing of a light snow in March. You will judge 
whether it was not either a very windy day, or 
a very economical director : it might be both. 
My eyes, although I washed them as clean as 
I could, became irritated and inflamed. I 
did not wash them in the best way, at first. 
If I had, I believe [I should have saved a 
week’s time, and a great deal of suffer- 
ing, and expense for leeches and other reme- 
dies. At first, I simply washed them with my 
fingers, in the ordinary way, and wiped them 
with a towel. , I afterwards thought of a bet- 
ter way, and tried it, and it took out all the 
dirt in a minute; but it was too late to pre- 
vent the inflamation. The way is, to sink 
your face in a bowl of clean warm water, 
open your eyes as wide as you can, and 
pull them open with your fingers, if neces- 
sary; and then shake your head in the 
water, and rell your eyes round, so as to ex- 
pose every part of their surface to the action 
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of the water; this will rinse them perfectly. 
To return to my little experience of eyestones 
—My eyes grew worse, from day to day; 
until, on the fifth day, a lady proposed to me 
to try an eyestone. I consented; though I 
must say that I had no faith in its efficacy; 
but it was offered so amiably, that I could not 
refuse. 

Francis.—Well, what happened, cousin? 

Cousin John.—Not much more: my eyes 
grew worse. IJ never saw more of the eye- 
stone. I suppose it dropped out. I have ap- 
plied leeches, washes and ointments, and they 
are much relieved; but the left one is, as you 


see, a little inflamed yet, especially towards 


the inner corner. 

Francis.—Yes, cousin, so it is. O! whata 
great thing there is peeping out under your 
eyelid! 

Cousin John—(clapping his hand to his eye.) 
—Bless me! here is the identical stone, 
which was put in by the lady, a week ago. I 
am glad it’s out; and I’ll carry it back to her, 
and tell her that when mi eyes are pained, I 
will not in future, increase the pain by using 
eyestones, , ANON. 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN.* 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 


TxHov blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And coloured with the heaven’s own blue! 


‘dhol i arin, eos 


That openest when the quiet light ' 

Succeeds the keen and frosty night. a 

‘ 

Thou comest not when violets lean 4 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, i 
i Or columbines, in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. FE 


ie Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


i Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
if Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


f 3 
1 I would that thus, when I shall see i 
i The hour of death draw near to me, 3 
;, Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
ii 
| * The lines ‘*to a Fringed Gentian’’ in the preceding a 
: | number, were printed before Mr. Bryant honoured the ; 
| Miscellany by one of his valuable communications. Had j 
5 | not the work been stitched for binding, before Mr. Bryant’s 
‘ letter arrived, the editor would certainly have omitted any 


article to give place to it. 
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tured, is a pretty creature, generally of a 
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THE GOAT. 


Some have considered the goat and the an- 
telope, as belonging to the same genus; but 
there are very obvious distinctions between 
them. The horns of the goat are bent back, 
compressed, and rough; those of the antelope 
are either ringed, or twisted spirally. The 
goat, is robust, strong, vigorous, petulant, and 
fearless; the antelope is of a graceful form, 
its limbs long and slender, its disposition timid, 
harmless, active, and watchful. There are 
various kinds of goats. Buffon thought the 
chamois, the hunting of which, forms such a 
famous amusement among the Tyrolese, was 
nothing more than the common goat in a wild 
state. The species ef goat called Stein- 
bock, is a favorite among hunters, though 
the chase is both difficult and perilous. The 
name is derived from the German sfein and 
bock, signifying Buck of the Rock,—a name 
which implies the nature of the animal, and 
the places where they are usually found. 

The Angora goat, from whose silky wool 
such nice shawls and gloves are manufac- 
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milk white colour, with hair all over its body, 
disposed in long spiral ringlets. In Turkey, 
the most splendid robes are fabricated from 
this silky fleece; and the price it bears, is 
very great. 

The goat-herds of Angora, watch these 
precious flocks with the utmost care, and wash 
and comb their beautiful hair, with as much 
diligence and caution, as a dressing maid 
would arrange the ringlets of a famous belle. 
Angora, is in a small district of Asia Minor, 
not far from Smyrna. It is famous for its 
peculiar race of goats, sheep, cats, and rab- 
bits; all of them distinguished by hair of un- 
common length and fineness. 

The Caucasan goat is of superior size, 
and somewhat resembles the stag. This ani- 
mal, is remarkable for saving itself from in- 
jury, by falling on its horns, when it wishes to 
descend from any considerable height. They 
will precipitate themselves from the highest 
towers and precipices; and striking their horns 
on the ground, will jump up and caper about, 
as if such leaps were nothing but good fun. 

The goat is an exceedingly useful animal. 
Their milk is considered richer than the cow’s, 
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and when mixed with cow’s milk, a highly 
valuable cheese is prepared from it. In Alep- 
po, Cairo, and some other cities, the inhabi- 
tants are entirely supplied with milk from 
goats, which are driven into various parts of 
the city, in small flocks. The flesh of the 
young kids is excellent for food. Goat’s hair 
is valuable for ropes to be used in water, 
which are exceedingly durable. The suet of 
the goat is excellent: in Wales, they raise 
whole flocks on purpose to obtain suet for 
candles. Goats’ horns are valuable for knife 
handles, and other uses of that sort. The 
skin of'the kid takes a better dye, and makes 
better leather for gloves than any other skin. 
The skin of the old goat, especially the Cor- 
sican goat, is ofgreat use in morocco manu- 
factories; it is likewise used for parchment. 
Last of all, their flesh affords cheap and abun- 
dant food for the winter months, and their 
haunches are salted and dried to supply the 
place of bacon. 

Goats are affectionate creatures,—easily do- 
mesticated, and sensible of caresses. It is, to 
be sure, difficult to keep them from straying 
away, and elambering up all the high places 
37 
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they can find; for they are used to living 
among the rocks,—and they are sprightly, 
capricious, wanton and wandering. I once 
had a little kid who would amuse himself by 
the hour together running up and down three 
stone steps at the front door,—leaping, caper- 
ing, and stopping short, as if he heard the cry 
of the hunters among the precipices. 

They are kind, and will give suck to the 
young of any other animal. I have heard of 
a goat who nursed an orphan colt with the 
utmost tenderness, standing on a barrel to let 
him suck, and calling him affectionately by 
her bleatings. 


THE BUFFALO. 


Tue buffalo resembles the common ox so 
much that he is sometimes called the wild ox. 
His head is of a different size an shape, and 
his horns are very different from the ox. The 
buffalo is an animal of uncommon strength. 
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His expression is fierce, malignant and stupid; 
and the tufts of frizzled hair which hang from 
his cheeks and the lower part of his muzzle, 
serve to render his uncouth visage still more 
savage. This animal is originally a native of 
the hotter parts of India and Africa. ‘They 
live in the forests; and go about in such great 
troops that one might mistake their movements 
for the rushing of an army to battle. In the 
Mogul dominions, they spread nets for the 
buffalo, the lion, and the tiger, and amuse 
themselves by watching them as they fight 
together for victory. The buffalo, it is said, 
sometimes conquers both his enemies. The 
milk of the female buffalo is used for the same 
purposes as the cow’s. The skin is valuable 
with its fur; and when dressed, makes ex- 
tremely durable and excellent leather. The 
horns are strong and fine-grained, and will 
take an excellent polish. 

The Egyptian -buffalo is in a very domesti- 
cated state. A little of its native fierceness 
remains, and it has a more wild, lowering 
look than the common ox; but it retains very 
few of its characteristic caprices. The sight 
of any thing red, which is said to make them 
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fly into ungovernable fury elsewhere, makes 
no impression upon them in Egypt. The in- 
habitants of that country, beside their red 
turbans, wear also a shawl of the same colour 
around the neck and chest; but the sight of 
them has no effect upon the buffaloes. In 
Italy this animal is the most domesticated; 
they are used there just as we use oxen and 
cows. Hunting the buffalo is a favorite 
amusement in the east, and among the North 
American Indians. The hunters never dare 
to oppose them face to face. They hide in 
thickets, or among the branches of trees, and 
hurl javelins at them as they pass. One mode 
of hunting them is to dig deep pits, and chase 
a herd of them, till they rush carelessly down 
the pitfall, and their bones are broken. 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 


ON DOING AS OTHERS Do. 


Eliza.—I wish, dear mother, that you would 
allow me to Jearn music? 

Mother.— Why, my dear, do you make this 
request? or rather, why do you wish to learn 
it? is it because you think you have a taste 
and talents for music? if so, this is a very 
good reason for wishing to learn something 
about it; but at the same time, there are many 
other things te be taken into consideration, 
such as your having time and money to devote 
to such an object; for if you would be a pro- 
ficient in playing on an instrument, you must 
spend more time than is consistent with the 
duties and requisitions of your situation; and 
perhaps more money than my limited income 
will allow, without infringing on the means of 
education, justly belonging to your brothers 
and sisters. 

Eliza.—As to taste or talents for music, I 
do not think I have much to boast of; I ex- 
pect these will come of themselves, after I 
have commenced,—but almost all the young 
ladies in our school, are learning to play on 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 


the piano, and I do not like to be singular—it 
is the fashion for ladies to play, and gives a 
genteel air to a parlour, as weil as to a lady’s 
appearance, 

Mother.—These are fanciful and unsubstan- 
tialreasons. Nothing gives a lady real gen- 
tility, but gracefulness of manners and appear- 
ance, springing from, and connected with cul- 
tivation of mind, and goodness of heart, and 
disposition. True grace does not need the aid 
of a musical instrument, or an elegant dress, 
to set off its charms, and attract admiration 
and respect. 

Eliza.—Would you then have no one learn 
music? 

Mother.—I would have only those attend to 
the cultivation of music, who find, after a 
thorough trial, that they have a decided taste 
for it; and of these, [ would not indulge the 
taste to any great degree, only where the lady 
had a plenty of time, and a prospect of per- 
manently practising and improving. Music is 
a delightful interlude to the active duties of 
life, but should not be allowed to take the 
place of those duties, or stand in the way of 
any intellectual improvement. I have never 
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discovered in you any peculiar or even slight 
propensity for music, and I suspect that your 
chief, if not your only motive for wishing to 
learn it, is a desire to do as others do. 

Eliza,—I must confess this is my principal 
motive, and I do not see clearly why this is 
not a good motive. I would not do wrong 
because others do so, but where any thing is 
not wrong in one, I do not know why it is so 
in another. 

Mother.—I do not mean that a thing may 
be wrong in one case, and not so in ano- 
ther; but an accomplishment or expense may 
be perfectly proper for one person in a cer- 
tain condition, and highly improper for another 
in a different situation. This doing as others 
do, without any regard to circumstances, is 
the foundation of a great deal of folly. 

I will tell you a story. ‘There once lived 
(and he still lives,) a most powerful tyrant— 
more powerful on account of the devotion 
of his subjects to his rule, than for his cru- 
el disposition. He has but to intimate his 
will by the slightest nod, and it is implicit- 
ly and instantly obeyed all over his domains; 
and the extent of his domains, is almost 
boundless; there is every where, the same 
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slavish and abject devotion to him, and this 
too, when to disobey him in any, and especially 
in his most unreasonable demands, would draw 
upon one only the neglect or contempt, of his 
most thorongh-going slaves. Then he is so 
Capricious; in one place, and at one time, 
he demands just the reverse of what he re- 
quires at another place, and at another time. 
In one place, he orders the ladies to com- 
press their feet in such a manner, that they are 
not only pained exceedingly, but are never able 
to walk well afterwards; in another place, he 


very wantonly makes a law which deprives the_ 


ladies of half their clothing, subjecting them to 
colds and diseases, to say nothing of decency of 
appearance; in another place, cruel to relate, 
he fastens pieces of wood between the under 
lip and the jaw—so long, that it often pierces 
through the cheek. 

Eliza,—What a horrid creature he must be. 
What does he do with the gentlemen, if he is 
so savage with the ladies? 

Mother.— To them he is enough of a tyrant; 
but the ladies, either from timidity and. fear 
of offending his majesty, or from a desire to 
draw his attention and admiration, are his 
most willing slaves. They suffer pain and 
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hardship, sleepless nights and laborious days, 
that they may not be behind hand, or falter in 
the grand march of their victorious leader. 

Eliza.—And what if they should cease to 
serve him, and pay no attention to his com- 
mands ?—what would be the penalty? 

Mother.—Simply inattention, and finally, 
forgetfulness from the tyrant and his votaries. 

Eliza.—Why then are they not contented 
to be forgotten, since thereby, they may be 
relieved from a load of oppression. 

Mother.—Few are wise enough, and firm 
enough to throw off the yoke, and lead a life of 
peaceful tranquility, and unencumbered leisure. 

Eliza.—W hat is gained by this servitude? 

Mother.—Weariness and discontent; often- 
times disease and guilt. 

Eliza.—How long is he to reign and exer- 
cise this overgrown power? 

Mother.—I fear he will never cease to 
reign. 

Eliza.—Ab, mother, I have found you out— 
you mean the tyrant, Fashion. 

Mother.—So I do—and were it not that 
you feel some hankerings after his service— 
you would never wish to do any thing, simply 
because others do so. A. B. F. 
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MY BROTHER. 


My brother, those were happy days, 
When you and I together played, 

By the young morning’s cheerful rays, 
Beneath the birch tree’s fickle shade : 


Or, sporting by the noisy brook, 


- Which onward rush’d impetuous, free,— 


On its bright waves we lov’d to look, 
Untam’d by care our childish glee. 


Or when reclining, side by side, 
At the lovely hour of even, 

We watched the moon majestic glide 
Up to the azure vault of heaven. 


Gaily in winter’s frozen reign, 
The mimic form we toil’d to rear, 
Or glided o’er the icy plain, 
Strangers alike to cold or fear. 


Intent, our easy task to learn, 
With earnest brow we conn’d the page, 
Anxious the words of praise to earn, 
From the approving lips of age. 


A holy hour we also knew, 
Our infant lips were taught to raise 
To God, the only and the true, 


The morning and the evening praise. 
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How calmly then we sank to rest 

‘* Like folded flowers” at fall of night; 
While on our brow, a mother prest 

The good-night kiss, soft, tender, light. 


Then health we found in every gale, 
And pleasure in each frolic wild ; 
Ah! when the cheek with care is pale, 

** Who would not be again a child ?”’ 


Since then, on life’s rough billows tost, 
Of trials thou hast had thy share ; 

I too hope’s early glow have lost, 
And drank the bitter draught of care. 


Yet still with cheering power will rise 
In visions, those unclouded hours, 
When bliss, which wealth or fame denies, 
We found with birds, and trees, and flow’rs. 
ANON. 


‘ LITTLE LAURA. 


Lirrte Lavra is a glutton. Do little girls 
know what a glutton is? It is anybody who 
eats more than he wants, because it tastes 
good. lLaura’s mother is willing she should 
have as many nice things to eat as are good 
for her; but sometimes, ’when her mother is 
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not watching, Laura eats more than is good 
for her; and then she is sick. I don’t know 
what makes Laura such a silly little gir_—Her 
little kitten never eats a mouthful more than 
she wants; she leaves the nice bones of meat 
in the plate, and lies down to sleep, when she 
has eaten enough. Her little Canary birds 
are not so silly as Laura; for if she fill their 
cage with seed, they will only eat what they 
want, and leave the rest till to-morrow. The 
little, busy bee is wiser than Laura; she flies 
about among the flowers, and might eat out of 
the honey-cups all day, if she pleased; but she 
only eats enough to keep her alive and well, 
and carries the rest home to her hive. The 
little squirrel is not so silly as Laura; he eats 
half a dozen acorns, and frisks and gambols 
about, as if he had dined at the king’s table. 
Did you never see a little squirrel with a nut 
in his paws? How bright and lively he looks! 
How he runs along the stone wall, as quick as 
if a little boy had shot him from his pop-gun! 
If the little squirrel lived in a house made of 
acorns, he would never need to have a doc- 


tor come and see him; for he would not eat 
a single acorn more than he wanted, just be- 
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cause they tasted good. But Laura will ne- 
ver be so well as the squirrel, nor have such 
nimble, little feet, if she eats so much more 
than she needs. I do not love little girls that 
eat much. I do not think they will have such 
rosy cheeks, or such bright eyes, or such sweet 
lips, or such happy tempers, as those who eat 
little. Laura eats more than she ought, and 
then she cries because she has the stomach- 
ache. The kitten and the birds, and the bees, 
and the squirrels are good-natured, and frolic- 
some, and industrious, because they never eat 
more than just enough. I should rather be a 
kitten, and have people cry “s’cat”? when I 
came in their way, than be a little glutton; I 
had rather be a bird, always shut up in a cage, 
than be a glutton; I had rather be a bee, and 
make honey for good little girls and boys to 
eat, than be a glutton; I had rather be a squir- 
rel, and live on acorns in the woods, than to 
be a glutton. Should not you, little girls? 
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THF LOST CHILD. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 

James Durron was an honest, hardworking 
lad, who contrived to support his mother and 
invalid brother by means of his fishing-boat 
and half a dozen sheep. It was really a com- 
fort to go into their little dwelling, —Every 
thing was so tidy and respectable. Good Mrs. 
Dutton, with her cards and spinning-wheel, 
might be seen in one corner, as cheerful look- 
ing a matron as one could find; and poor little 
John, with a lame foot, a big head, and a happy 
face, was usually knitting at her side. Though 
John was a deformed boy, it was not unplea- 
sant to look at him; for the expression of his 
face was as kind and pleasant as the sun in 
June. He was a bright boy, too—and he 
sometimes made very clever little songs, which 
he used to sing in a weak,but very sweet voice, 
when he sat by his mother’s side. The songs 
were almost always about his brother James; 
for he loved his brother, and thought there 
never was anybody half so good in this world. 
James, on his part, loved to work for poor, 
invalid John. Every morning he might be 
geen, guiding his little boat in search of the 
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fish, which he carried to market; and every 
evening his little flock of sheep were called 
together, and comfortably fed and lodged. 
These sheep all belonged to James. When 
he was a very little babe, his uncle, who lived 
in Ohio, came to see his mother, and gave her 
a ten dollar bill for her little boy. This mo- 
ney was expended in sheep; and when James 
was fourteen years old, Mrs. Dutton was able 
to sell a few, and yet have wool enough left 
to spin and weave all the clothing necessary 
for her little boys. Many people would think 
Mrs. Dutton was to be pitied,—-she was so 
poor, and had to work so hard,—but she was 
the happiest woman I ever saw. Her two 
children were so industrious, and so good, and 
so very kind to each other, that their mother 
could not help being happy. It was enough 
to do one’s heart good to see how John’s face 
would light up with joy whenever his brother 
came home; and if James, when he was very 
tired, ever happened to speak a cross word, 
you don’t know how quick the tears would 
come into the invalid’s eyes, and then how 
sorry James would be, and how he would 
trudge round and keep ona fidget to do some- 
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thing for John, to show how much he loved 
him. Then a kiss, and “How good you are, 
James!” ended all the difficulty, and the bro- 
thers would set at their work, happier than 


kings. 
Such was the state of this worthy family, 


when James came home unusually late, one 
stormy, blustering evening, about the middle 
of October. ‘Oh, James,” exclaimed his 
mother, “the sheep have all gone off, and 
now you, tired and wet as you are, will have 
to go out again to look for them.” 

“Oh, dear, I never in the world was so 
sorry that I am lame,” said John. 

James smiled to see what an anxious, af- 
fectionate look he wore. “Never mind, John,” 
said he, ‘‘I cannot be more tired than I am; 
and I shall have all the better appetite for my 
supper, when I[ get back.” 

So his mother muffled him up in his fear- 
nought coat, and gave him a lanthorn for his 
dreary expedition. James did not go alone; 
for many of the neighbours had lost their 
sheep, and they all agreed to join together in 
the pursuit of them. It was quite a desolate 
place where they lived. The ground was 
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stony and gravelly,—and there were wide 
moors, where nothing but stinted grass would 
grow. The foolish sheep had run off from 
comfortable pens, and when night came on, 
they were scattered in every direction; some- 
times two or three trying to crouch down be- 
neath the shelter of a pile of stones, and 
sometimes one standing alone on the moor, 
bleating in the storm. It was twelve o’clock 
at night, and still two of Jame-’ sheep were 
missing. The neighbours agreed that it was 
time to give up the search, and go home; when 
James thought he heard a piteous bleating at 
a little distance. The neighbours followed 
him to the spot whence the sounds came; but 
what was their surprise, instead of a lost sheep, 
or lamb, to find a poor deserted little girl, ap- 
parently about six or seven years old. At first 
sight, one would have thought she was an ou- 
rang-outang, or some other wild animal of the 
woods—for her face had a thick crust of dirt 
upon it, and her hair was so matted up that 
it looked like a tangled bird’s nest. 

‘¢ What is your name?” asked James. The 
child answered in a language he did not un- 
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derstand. ‘How came you here?” Still the 
same answer, uttered in an unknown tongue. 

‘“‘What is to be done with her?” asked the 
neighbours. ‘We are too poor to lose our 
sheep, and take home children to support, in 
exchange for them.” ‘Send her to the poor- 
house,” said one. ‘‘Ma’am Dutton is better 
off than anybody in town,” said another— 
“‘ send the child to her.” 

“My mother will at least take care of her 
for the present,”’? said James; and tenderly 
wrapping his cloak around her, he took her in 
his arms, and carried her home,.as if she had 
been a little lamb. 

When Mrs, Dutton first saw the wretched 
looking little object, she thought it was not 
possible for her to add another burden to those 
she already had; but hers was not a heart that 
could forsake any human being in the time of 
its distress. She washed the child, cut off her 
dirty and matted hair, gave her comfortable 
food, and dressed her in neat clothing. It was 
surprising what a change this kind treatment 
effected in the little one. Her cheeks were 
soon rosy with health, and her bright black 
eyes laughed almost continually. The poor 
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little wretch had been in such a forlorn condi- 
tion, that it seemed as if she could not find ways 
enough to show how her heart was running 
over with love and gratitude to those who 
had taken pity on her. She watched every 
motion and look of suffering little John,— 
and her eyes said as plainly as eyes could 
speak, “‘ Let me wait upon you”—“ What shall 
I do for you now ?” 

Her intelligence was wonderful! In six 
weeks she made herself very well understood 
in English ; and though she was very igno- 
rant about all kinds of work, she showed a 
wonderful aptitude in learning. From her 
own account it seemed she had never learned 
her letters, or been taught to count more than 
six. When asked where she came from, she 
replied that she did not know; and when 
questioned as to the time she had lived in the 
woods, she said she had been there a good 


‘many years. Her friends thought she did 


not know what year meant ; but afterward, 
when she knew the English language thorough- 
ly, she always persisted in saying she had 
lived in the woods a good many years, on 


nuts and acorns. She was so young IJ sup- 
pose she did not know how to count time,— 
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and even if she had been there but few 
months it might seem to her like years,— 
because she was very uncomfortable, and 
time always seems long when we are un- 
happy. . 

Wherever the poor girl had been, she had 
been sadly neglected,—for she was as igno- 
rant as a savage. ‘The rapidity with which 
she improved was more surprising than any 
thing I ever heard of. When James Dutton 
found her crying on the moor, she did not 
even know there was such a thing as an 
alphabet in the world; and in eight weeks 
she could read fluently. I have been told, by 
those who have seen Mrs. Dutton, that in 
that short period she not only learned to read 
the words well, but expressed the exact sense 
of what she read by proper emphasis, and 
suitable tones. It was a great comfort to 
John to hear her read, when he was too sick 
to fix his own eyes on a book,—and about all 
kinds of household work she was as active, 
industrious, and prudent as if she were a wo- 
man of thirty. In the course of two or three 
months, Mrs. Dutton became so much at- 
tached to her that it was a trial to think of 
parting with her ; but a severely cold winter 
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had now set in,—wood was dear, provisions 
were scarce, and the widow was poor. One 
day when Nancy Dutton (for that was the 
name they gave the lost one) had gone out 
to pick all the wool which the sheep had left 
on the bushes and fences, as they rubbed 
against them, Mrs. Dutton said with a sigh, 
‘¢ John, I believe we must send poor Nancy 
away. I would gladly keep her and do for 
her as if she were my own daughter ; but 
how we can all keep alive this winter, I don’t 
know.”’ As she said this, she walked into 
the pantry, and tried to busy herself about 
some things ; for her heart was full, and she 
did not like to look in John’s sorrowful face. 
In a minute she felt a soft hand resting on 
hers—John looked up in her face with that 
pleading innocence of expression, which sick 
childhood often wears: ‘ Mother,” said he, 
‘<T have read in good books that God always 
takes care of those who are good to the poor. 
Let us keep Nancy, mother—I am sure God 
will make her a blessing to us.””. Mrs. Dut- 
ton’s eyes filled with tears: she folded the 
kind-hearted boy to her heart, as she answer- 
ed, “I will keep her, John; I would rather 
suffer for bread, than to drive away any good 
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and generous feelizg from the heart of my 
child.” 

That night the widow’s tears mingled with 
her prayers, while she thanked her Heavenly 
Father for having instructed her from the 
lips of her son. She prayed for religious sup- 
port, and for undoubting confidence in Him 
who never forsakes the “ pure in heart”— 
and the prayer strengthened and consoled her. 

This honest family struggled through the 
winter, often receiving marks of kindness from 
those who never before thought of befriending 
them. Even before spring arrived, Mrs. 
Dutton was convinced that Nancy was a 
blessing rather than a burden. Every thing 
about the house was kept in such neatness, 
such perfect order—then her fingers flew so 
fast when she was at work,—and she was so 
ingenious in contriving ways to make money, 
and so willing to give her kind friends every 
cent she made! Every one in the family 
loved her ; but James loved her most of all ; 
and when Mrs. Dutton saw how happy he 
looked when Nancy came into the room, and 
how anxious Nancy was to have every thing 
done to please James, she foresaw that she 
would soon be her daughter in reality. 
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If you had seen Nancy at seventeen years 
of age, you would not have believed she was 
that little girl found crying on the moor at 
midnight, looking like a forsaken cub. She 
is now athletic and rosy in her appearance; 
her dress is neat; and her face has the clear, 
open expression, which those are apt to have, 
who are happy in the consciousness of doing 
good. A short time since she was married to 
James Dutton; and all the country round 
rings with the praises of her neatness and good 
management. By her industry while single, 
she had laid up a few hundred dollars with 
which James purchased some new land in 
Ohio. Every thing prospered with them, 
as it generally does with the prudent and 
persevering. Mrs. Dutton and John live 
with them, and both manage to make them- 
selves very useful. John is still an invalid; 
but there are many things he can do, and his 
sister is always happy when she is doing some- 
thing to make him comfortable. When she 
is engaged in kind offices for him, he often 
smiles and says to his mother, “ Well, mo- 
ther, you see God has made Nancy a bless- 
ing to us all.” | 
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